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tempest; almost the whole fleet was wrecked or foundered; the coast of
Sicily from Oamarina to Pachynus was strewed with fragments of ships and
bodies of men. Such was the end of the first Roman fleet (255 B.C.).

These successive disasters might well raise the hopes of Carthage, and
they sent a considerable force into Sicily, with 140 elephants. Agrigentum
is said to have been recovered, and no doubt it was expected that the whole
island would once more become their own. But the Romans showed a spirit
equal to the need. In three months' time (so wonderful was their energy)
a new fleet of 220 sail was ready for sea. The consuls of the year 254 B.C.,
having touched at Messaua to take up the remnants of the old fleet, passed
onwards to Drepana. They could not take this strong place, but they
were more successful at Panormus, the modern Palermo, which yielded after
a short siege to the Roman arms. This was an important conquest.

Next year the fleet touched at several places on the African coast, but
without making any impression on the country. Among the shoals and
currents of the Lesser Syrtis it ran great clanger of being lost; but having
escaped this peril, the consuls returned to Panormus and thence stood
straight across for the mouth of the Tiber. On the passage they were over-
taken by another of those terrible storms, and again nearly the whole fleet
was lost. Thus, within three years, the Romans lost two great fleets. This
was enough to damp even their courage ; and the senate determined to try
whether it were not possible to keep their ground in Sicily without a navy.
For the present they gave up all claim to the command of the sea, and
limited themselves to a small fleet of sixty ships.

Matters continued in this state for two years. Neither party seemed
willing to hazard a battle by land ; but in 254 B.C. Hasdrubal, the Cartha-
ginian general, was induced to march secretly from Lilybseum to Panormus,
in the hope of surprising and recovering that important town. The Roman
commandant was the proconsul L. Csecilius Metellus. He allowed the
enemy to approach the walls, and then suddenly sallied forth, covering his
attack: by a cloud of light troops, slingers, and javelin-men. Some of the
elephants being wounded, carried confusion into their own ranks, and
Metellus, seizing the occasion, charged the enemy and defeated them utterly.
Besides thirteen Carthaginian generals, 120 elephants were taken and carried
across the sea on strong rafts to adorn the triumph of the proconsul.
The battle of Panormus was the greatest battle that was fought on land in
the course of the war, and it was the last. In memory of this victory we
find the elephant as a frequent device on the coins of the great family of the
Metelli.* We may well quote here Polybius' account both of the loss of
the fleet in 255 and of this victory at Panormus or Palermo.

POLYBIUS' ACCOUNT OP ROMAN AFFAIRS*
The Romans had made ready, early in the Spring, a Fleet of Three
Hundred and Fifty Sail; and Embarking their Army under the Command
of their new Consuls, M. JSmilius, and Servius JPulvius, and standing along
the Coast of Sidly towards Africa, they met, and fought off of Cape Mercury
with the Carthaginian Fleet, which was not able to sustain the first shock,
but being entirely beaten, lost in the Ingagement, an Hundred and Fourteen
[i H. Shear's Yersion of 1603 is here adopted. We retain the chief features of the original
typographical setting, in keeping with the quaint phraseology.]